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President  Lincoln  and  His  War-time  Critics 

BY  A.  C.  COLK,  I’H.I).,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


The  recent  lire  that  has  been  eoneentrated  upon 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  the  refleetions  tliat  this 
has  involved  upon  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson  finds  an  almost  exact  parallel  in  the  events 
of  sixty-five  years  ago  when  the  nation  was  struggling 
in  the  stormy  surge  of  civil  war.  Then,  too,,  critics 
arose  demanding  an  aggressive  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and,  finding  President  Lineoln  protected  by  the 
confidence  of  the  common  people  in  his  leadership, 
they  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  the  man  upon  whom 
he  was  most  inclined  to  lean  for  advice  and  support. 
Secretary  of  State  William  Henry  Seward.  A group 
of  Republican  leaders,  many  of  whom  had  feared  the 
political  leadership  of  Seward  in  1860  because  of  his 
extreme  vindictiveness  toward  the  South,  a year  later 
came  to  regard  him  as  a leading  obstacle  to  the  com- 
plete realization  of  their  war  aims,  to  bring  the  re- 
bellious South  to  terms  on  the  basis  of  the  abolition 
of  negro  slavery  in  order  to  make  the  Union  safe  for 
democracy. 

First  demanding  that  the  President  find  a princi- 
ple upon  which  to  rally  the  North  for  the  death  grap- 
ple with  the  slaveocracy  more  adequate  than  mere 
Union-saving  pronunciamentos,  they  took  offence  at 
his  failure  promptly  to  fling  out  freedom’s  banner  to 
the  breeze.  No  longer  content  with  a restoration  of 
the  Union  and  peace  without  victory,  in  spite  of  a 
formal  pledge  to  the  Union  leaders  in  the  border 
states,  they  impatiently  waited  while  a president 
more  sensitive  to  the  opprobrium  of  broken  faith  was 
gradually  brought  by  the  course  of  events  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  interfering  with  the  internal  institu- 
tions of  the  southern  states. 

The  first  hint  of  President  Lincoln’s  unwillingness 
to  respond  to  the  demands  of  these  advocates  of  a 
vigorous  anti-slavery  war  policy  came  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1861  when  General  Fremont  issued  a military 
proclamation  providing  for  the  confiscation  and  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  of  rebel  planters  in  his  military 
district.  This  action  met  with  an  outburst  of  ap- 
plause on  the  part  of  thousands  of  republicans  who 
w'elcomed  it  as  an  assault  upon  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. Then  followed  news  of  Lincoln’s  disallowing 
order,  bringing  bitter  disappointment  to  those  who 
thought  that  a long  step  forward  had  been  taken. 
The  issue  had  been  made:  a choice  was  offered  be- 
tween the  stand  taken  by  the  President  and  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  General  Fremont.  Supporters  of  the 
military  proclamation,  designated  as  radicals  be- 
cause of  their  anti-slavery  demands,  began  to  appear 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  ready  in  varying  degrees 
to  act  as  critics  of  the  president.  Abolitionists  like 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  anti-slavery  leaders  like 
Senator  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
naturally  disappointed.  Garrison  publicly  pro- 
nounced Lincoln  “ guilty  of  a serious  dereliction  of 


duty;”  said  Sumner:  "Our  president  is  now  dicta- 
tor, irnperator — which  you  will;  but  how  vain  to  have 
llie  power  of  a god  and  not  to  use  it  godlike!  I am 
sad,  for  I know  that  we  are  to  spend  energy  and  re- 
source of  all  kinds,  and  accomplish  nothing  until 
there  is  a change  of  policy.”  Leading  Republican 
journals  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  sympathy  for  the 
general’s  stand.  Two  of  these,  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune and  the  Chicago  'Tribune,  concealed  their  posi- 
tion in  editorial  camouflage.  But  papers  like  the 
Rock  River  Democrat  openly  declared  that  “ No  act 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  done  since  his  inauguration  as 
President  of  the  United  States  has  caused  such  heart- 
felt regret  to  the  people  of  the  west  as  that  extracting 
the  pith  from  Gen.  Fremont’s  Proclamation.  . . . 
It  does  appear  to  us  that  the  Administration  has  made 
a sad  mistake.”  “ Long  John  ” Wentworth,  the 
veteran  of  the  Chicago  Democrat  which  had  just  been 
absorbed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  no  longer  having 
an  organ  in  which  to  publish  his  always  stimulating 
opinions,  vented  his  disappointment  with  Lincoln’s 
modifying  act  before  a meeting  of  Chicago  “ German 
laborers.”  John  Russell,  an  Illinois  educator,  and  a 
Lincoln  enthusiast  in  1860,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  “ the  repudiation  by  Mr.  Lincoln  of  Fremont’s 
proclamation  manumitting  the  slaves  of  Missouri 
rebels  gave  more  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in 
their  state  than  if  he  had  made  the  rebel  commander. 
Sterling  Price,  a present  of  fifty  pieces  of  rifled  can- 
non.” Lincoln’s  former  law  partner,  William  H. 
Herndon,  grew  reckless  to  the  point  of  declaring: 
“ Good  God!  If  I were  Lincoln  ...  I would  declare 
that  all  slaves  would  be  free.  . . . What  does  Lin- 
coln suppose — he  can  squelch  out  this  rebellion  while 
he  and  the  north  in  common  are  fighting  for  the 
status  of  slavery?  Good  heavens.  What  say  you?” 
Lincoln’s  next  move  was  to  relieve  General  Fre- 
mont of  his  command  on  the  score  of  inefficiency. 
Senator  Trumbull,  however,  had  made  a personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  military  situation  at  St.  Louis,  and 
declared  that  Fremont  had  failed  to  secure  a proper 
backing  from  the  administration.  “ Part  of  his  men 
had  no  arms,  others  were  ragged  and  half  clothed, 
and  there  was  yesterday  no  money  at  the  command  of 
the  western  department.  Not  enough  even  to  pay 
for  secret  service.  . . . MTiat  use  can  there  he  for 
Gun  Boats  without  arms  & ammimition,  or  for 
thousands  of  cavalry  without  saddles,  sabres,  & pis- 
tols. ...  I cannot  put  into  a letter  the  tenth  of  what 
I saw  and  heard  yesterday  in  St.  Louis — it  made  my 
heart  sick.  It  is  cruel  to  put  a man  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  and  then  deny  him  sup- 
plies.” A large  body  of  western  Republicans 
thought  that  there  was  enough  evidence  of  inefficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  war  department  to  make  it  clear 
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that  General  Fremont  was  the  victim  of  the  personal 
disfavor  of  President  Lincoln. 

Lincoln’s  first  message  was  the  next  shock  which 
came  to  those  who  wished  to  terminate  the  policy  of 
forbearance  toward  slavery  and  place  the  war  on  a 
high  moral  principle  by  sounding  the  clarion  call  of 
freedom.  His  disregard  of  the  pressure  which  they 
had  brought  to  bear  upon  him  through  pulpit,  press, 
and  forum,  as  well  as  of  the  personal  advice  of 
political  leaders  like  Sumner,  caused  them  to  adopt  a 
more  vigorous  note  of  protest.  “ President  Lincoln,” 
warned  Garrison  in  the  columns  of  the  Liberator, 
“delay  not  [sic]  at  your  peril!  ‘Execute  judgment 
in  the  morning — break  every  yoke — let  the  oppressed 
go  free.’  ” More  specifically  he  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Oliver  Johnson:  “ What  a wishy-washy  message  from 
the  President!  . , . He  has  evidently  not  a drop  of 
anti-slavery  blood  in  his  veins.  ...  If  there  be  not 
soon  an  ‘ irrepressible  conflict  ’ in  the  Republican 
ranks,  in  regard  to  his  course  of  policy,  I should  al- 
most despair  of  the  country.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  like  its  New  York  proto- 
type, obscured  its  disappointment  with  this  feature  of 
the  message  in  the  stereotyped  generalizations  by 
which  a political  organ  characteristically  endorses  the 
utterances  of  a party  chieftain.  In  the  intimacy  of 
party  councils,  however.  Dr.  C.  H.  Ray,  one  of  the 
editors,  confided  to  Senator  Trumbull  that  the 
message  was  “ a horrible  -fiasco.”  Ray  was  not  even 
sure  but  what  it  involved  a challenge  to  the  radical 
following  to  come  out  for  a test  of  strength.  “ When 
the  time  comes,”  he  declared,  “ we  are  ready  to  op- 
pose Lincoln,  the  Cabinet,  McClellan  or  anybody  or 
everybody  else.  We  are  for  going  straight  through 
and  in  earnest  like  men.  You  gentlemen  hold  the 
purse  strings.  See  that  you  exercise  your  rights. 
Thank  God,  this  [is]  not  a despotism  yet.  War 
costs  money;  it  is  for  you  to  grant  it  and  impose 
conditions.  The  old  policy  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures, and  of  the  English  parliaments  is  the  example 
for  to-day.  If  we  are  to  be  ruined  by  cowardice,  in- 
competency, corruption  and  treason,  let  the  work  cost 
as  little  as  possible.” 

It  was  agreed  by  the  members  of  the  Republican 
State  Administration  of  Illinois  that  the  non-com- 
mittal policy  of  the  president  was  entirely  destitute 
of  that  high-toned  sentiment  which  ought  to  have 
pervaded  a message  at  such  a critical  time.  So  sig- 
nal was  the  disappointment  of  the  Republican  poli- 
ticians of  Lincoln’s  own  state  that  the  estrangement 
continued  until  it  threatened  to  reach  a breaking- 
point  on  the  eve  of  his  campaign  for  re-election  in 
1864.  Governor  Richard  Yates,  State  Auditor 
Jesse  K.  Dubois,  and  a large  number  of  civil  and 
military  officers  supported  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull 
in  a cause  which  at  no  stage  involved  a full  confidence 
in  Lincoln’s  policies.  The  Illinois  State  Journal, 
the  state  party  organ  at  Springfield,  like  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  other  journals,  followed  the  counsels  of 
Trumbull  and  professed  to  be  entirely  out  of  touch 
with  the  President. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  Lincoln  again  tried  to  hold 


back  the  flood-tide  of  radical  demands.  He  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a proclamation  disallowing  a mili- 
tary order  by  General  Hunter  similar  to  the  emanci- 
pation order  by  General  Fremont  which  had  started 
the  controversy.  Again  the  radical  press  from  Gar- 
rison’s Liberator  to  the  country  journals  set  up  a 
howl  of  dismay  and  protest.  The  New  York  Tri- 
bune, May  20,  1862,  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the 
President  in  an  editorial  all  written  over  with  dis- 
appointment; it  optimistically  chose  to  regard  the 
proclamation  as  an  earnest  of  better  things  to  come. 

“ Man  may  hesitate  or  vacillate,”  it  declared,  “ but 
the  judgment  of  God  is  sure,  and  under  that  judg- 
ment slavery  reels  to  its  certain  downfall.” 

Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  the  champion  of 
drastic  confiscation  legislation  which  would  effect  the 
emancipation  of  rebel  slave  property,  beheld  Lincoln, 
an  old  friend  and  political  associate,  casting  obstacles 
in  his  path  instead  of  encouraging  his  lead.  Trum- 
bull found  himself  able  to  rally  the  Republicans  to 
his  position  almost  to  a man,  and  still  the  president 
stood  firm.  In  vain  did  the  supporters  of  his  bill 
pour  out  their  eloquence  in  its  defence  turning  aside 
to  comment  upon  the  important  part  it  should  be 
playing  in  the  war  policies  of  the  government. 

When  finally  in  July,  1862,  the  Democratic  oppo- 
sition was  overridden  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  he  challenged  the  constitutionality  of 
its  most  aggressive  feature,  and  ruthlessly,  in  the 
mind  of  the  radicals,  prepared  to  strike  down  their 
pet  measure.  Lincoln  must  have  seen,  however,  that 
this  open  defiance  would  have  involved  a complete 
breach  with  the  anti-slavery  zealots ; he  contented 
himself,  therefore,  with  submitting  the  veto  message 
that  he  had  drafted  as  a qualification  of  his  formal 
approval  of  the  bill.  The  veto  message  was  entirely 
unexpected,  and  fell  like  a wet  blanket  upon  the  Re- 
publican wing  in  Congress.  The  message  was  known 
to  be  in  existence,  but  it  was  supposed  that  the 
President  would  commit  it  to  the  flames  after  signing 
the  act.  “ There  was  even  more  dissatisfaction  than 
appeared  on  the  surface,”  reported  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  “ some  of 
the  soberest  Senators  were  unwilling  to  hear  the  Mes- 
sage read,  and  some  of  the  President’s  most  devoted 
friends  in  the  House  refused  to  listen  to  it.” 

The  radicals  insisted  that  Lincoln  follow  up  his 
acceptance  of  the  confiscation  act  by  an  aggressive 
emancipation  policy,  and  make  use  of  the  freedmen 
who  would  swarm  to  the  federal  camps  to  add  to  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  Union  arms.  “ Hitherto,” 
declared  the  New  York  Tribune,  July  19,  1862,  “the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Nation  has  been  waged  in  sig- 
nal disregard  of  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  . . . 
The  one  danger  of  the  Union  to-day  is  that  of  a faith- 
less, insincere,  higgling,  grudging  execution  of  the 
liberating  provisions  of  the  most  righteous  and  vital 
measure.  . . . Let  us  trust,  then,  that  the  era  of  ir- 
resolution and  of  hesitating  counsels  is  at  length  and 
forever  ended.  The  patience  of  the  unconditionally 
loyal  has  been  tried  to  the  utmost.  Henceforth,  let 
it  be  everywhere  proclaimed  and  understood  that  the 
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Rcbi'llion  is  to  be  fought  witliout  gloves.  . . VVe 
espceially  pray  that  wliatevcr  the  President  may 
tliink  best  to  do,  sliall  be  done  frankly,  boldly, 
defiantly.  The  Nation  is  not  to  be  saved  by  ambi- 
guities, by  e(juivocalions,  but  by  striking  out  straight 
from  the  sliouldcr.  No  sheepish,  shame-faeed,  dou- 
ble-tongued poliey  will  possibly  answer.” 

Matters  in  the  summer  of  1862  were  complicated 
by  the  slow  progress  of  the  federal  army.  The  first 
year  of  the  war  had  been  frittered  away  in  prepara- 
tions, and  the  1862  offensive  iii  the  East  had  borne 
fruit  only  in  promises  of  future  success,  promises 
which  dwindled  away  with  the  failure  of  MeClel Ian’s 
peninsular  campaign.  These  developments  consti- 
tuted another  vulnerable  point  in  the  administration’s 
armor.  Surely  this  was  no  adequate  response  to  the 
popular  demand  for  a prompt  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, a demand  which  had  anticipated  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  within  at  least  a twelvemonth  after  the 
call  to  arms. 

At  best,  military  arrangements  had  been  handled 
in  a very  slip-shod  fashion.  Supplies  of  all  sorts 
were  purchased  at  excessive  rates  which  brought 
enormous  profits  to  the  contractor  friends  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  Cameron,  until  the  tradition  took  form 
that  a contractor  with  the  government  was  almost 
necessarily  a rogue.  Contracts  for  arms  were  made 
at  famine  prices  to  be  delivered  six  or  eight  months 
later;  the  Detroit  Advertiser  told  of  ten  thousand  En- 
field rifles  which  had  been  sold  after  Bull  Run  by  the 
Ordnance  Department  to  a private  dealer  for  $10, 
and  which  the  government  later  tried  to  buy  back  at 
$20.  The  distribution  was  handled  in  a most  ineffi- 
cient way.  The  health  of  the  army  was  at  the  mercy 
of  haphazard  arrangements ; thousands  of  soldiers 
suffered  for  weeks  from  remittent  and  congestive 
fevers  without  any  provision  for  medical  treatment. 
There  was  little  doubt  in  any  one’s  mind  that  Sec- 
retary of  War  Cameron  did  not  measure  up  to  the 
emergency;  critics  waived  the  rumors  of  corruption  in 
military  contracts,  content  with  the  unquestionable 
evidence  of  his  incompetency. 

This,  however,  could  not  be  construed  as  a reflec- 
tion upon  President  Lincoln  as  it  was  known  that  he 
in  common  with  other  party  leaders  had  deplored  the 
necessity  of  Cameron’s  appointment.  There  was  also 
the  further  consideration  that  Cameron’s  views  on  the 
slavery  question  squared  with  those  of  the  radicals 
far  better  than  did  those  of  Lincoln  who  had  found 
it  necessary  to  demand  that  Cameron  suppress  his 
emancipation  recommendation  in  his  annual  report. 
On  this  issue  an  open  breach  was  threatened  for  a, 
time ; ” the  excitement  occasioned  by  this  Executive 
opposition  to  the  necessities  of  the  war  and  to  the 
popular  will  to-night  sways  the  hotels  and  parlors  of 
the  city,”  reported  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Xerv  York  Tribune.  Secretary  Cameron’s  resig- 
nation, however,  was  forced  without  strong  regrets 
from  anyone  in  January,  1862;  his  place  was  taken 
by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  whose  appointment  proved 
highly  satisfactory. 

Some  of  these  exposures  were  extremely  embar- 


rassing to  the  government  because  they  encourag'd 
a partisan  spirit  that  threatened  to  tic  its  hands  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  'I'lic  New  York  Tribune  on 
November  29,  1861,  however,  complained  that  the 
administration  failed  to  understand  the  role  of  an 
enlightened  press  that  did  not  content  itself  with  sus- 
taining the  government  with  indiscriminate  adulation 
and  unmeasured  .sycophancy:  “ Jt  has  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  our  rulers  that  they  supposed  they  could 
be  better  served  by  covering  up  the  blunders  and 
crimes  of  their  subordinates  than  by  exposing  and 
reprobating  them.  . . The  government  has  made 
many  mistakes,  but  none  of  them  more  pernicious 
than  its  unaccountable  leniency  to  the  traitors  or  cow- 
ards who  have  disgraced  its  commissions  and  its  flag 
in  their  encounters  with  the  rebels.  . . . But  the  re- 
sponses actually  made,  through  the  journalistic  con- 
veniences of  the  Cabinet,  have  been  simply  and 
grossly  insulting.  To  any  exposure  of  a lack  of 
vigor  or  of  earnestness  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War 
for  the  Union,  the  stereotyped  reply  is  an  insinuation 
that  the  complainant  wanted  some  office  or  other  favor 
from  the  Administration,  and  that  his  failure  to  se- 
cure it  is  the  cause  of  his  arraignment  of  the  act  or 
failure  in  question.” 

The  New  York  Herald  of  July  6,  1862,  recognized 
that  the  breach  in  the  Administration  party  had  not 
been  healed;  it  tried  to  play  off  the  President  against 
Secretary  Stanton  and  “ the  Abolition  traitors  of 
whom  he  is  the  tool.”  It  hailed  Lincoln’s  “ honesty, 
consistency,  and  statesmanlike  policy.”  “ He  has 
doubtless  disappointed  our  radical  alwlition  faction, 
in  the  determined  and  successful  resistance  which  he 
has  made,  and  continues  to  make,  to  all  their  nefar- 
ious and  disorganizing  schemes,  plots,  measures  and 
movements  to  entrap  him.”  It  demanded  a recon- 
struction of.  the  cabinet:  “The  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net who  ought  to  be  changed  are  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  No  one  wants  to  see  Secretary 
Seward  disturbed.  By  his  statesmanlike  views,  his 
firmness,  and  his  equanimity  of  temper,  he  has  suc- 
eessfully  maintained  the  honor  of  the  country 
abroad,  and  given  us  a position  before  Europe  with 
which,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are 
placed,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Had 
all  Mr.  Lincoln’s  advisers  done  their  duty  as  well  by 
the  country,  the  rebellion  would  have  been  long  since 
suppressed.” 

This  praise  of  Seward’s  conservatism  by  the  oppo- 
sition convinced  the  radicals  that  in  his  presence  in 
the  cabinet  lay  the  root  of  all  evils.  They  felt  sure 
that  his  ad%’ice  was  dominating  the  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  without  his  removal  they  were 
powerless.  As  Lincoln  himself  put  it  a little  later: 
“ While  they  seemed  to  believe  in  my  honesty,  they 
also  appeared  to  think  that  when  I had  any  go^  pur- 
pose or  intention  Seward  contrived  to  suck  it  out  of 
me  unperceived.”  Seward  had  been  from  the  first 
an  upholder  of  conservative  counsels  on  the  slavery 
question.  This  most  feared  of  " Black  Republicans,” 
in  the  eyes  of  the  South,  had  seen  the  dangers  in- 
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volved  in  the  re-enforcement  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
later  had  insisted  on  adhering  as  long  as  possible  to 
the  original  principle  of  the  war,  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  In  other  words,  his  views  on  the  slavery 
question  exactly  harmonized  with  the  policies  of 
President  Lincoln.  Radical  critics,  therefore,  felt 
that  it  was  he  who  had  determined  the  nature  of  those 
policies;  deep  in  their  hearts  they  nourished  a grow- 
ing animosity  toward  the  Secretary  of  State  who  once 
defined  his  function  in  the  cabinet  as  that  of  keep- 
ing peace,  a duty  which  he  prided  himself  on  having 
performed  with  success. 

In  Seward’s  conduct  of  foreign  relations  there  was 
little  to  criticize;  yet  the  radicals  were  sure  that  he 
was  lacking  in  backbone,  a conviction  which  they 
cherished  from  the  time  of  his  surrendering  of  the 
confederate  agents.  Mason  and  Slidell.  This  crisis 
which  Seward  handled  with  such  masterly  tact 
brought  bitter  disappointment  to  millions  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  were  frantic  with  rage  at  what  they 
chose  to  believe  a surrender  to  the  behests  of  per- 
fidious Albion.  “We  feel  disgraced,  dishonored  and 
outraged,’’  declared  Joseph  Gillespie,  a leading  citi- 
zen of  Illinois.  “ What  on  God’s  earth  could  have 
been  the  necessity  for  such  a proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  administration?  ’’  As  late  as  1864,  Governor 
Richard  Yates,  of  Illinois,  whose  political  affiliations 
had  for  years  run  in  the  same  channel  with  Lincoln’s, 
publicly  condemned  the  government  for  having  given 
up  Mason  and  Slidell. 

It  was  also  known  in  the  summer  of  1862  that 
Seward’s  suggestion  had  delayed  the  emancipation 
proclamation  until  a suitable  occasion  arrived  for  its 
promulgation.  In  this  matter,  too,  time  has  justified 
Seward’s  advice.  When,  on  September  22,  1862, 
moreover,  Lincoln  found  a favorable  moment  for  the 
declaration  of  his  new  policy,  neither  Seward  nor  the 
radicals  had  any  illusions  as  to  its  significance.  As 
he  admitted  at  the  time,  “ we  show  our  sympathy 
with  slavery  by  emancipating  slaves  where  we  cannot 
reach  them  and  holding  them  in  bondage  where  we 
can  set  them  free.” 

The  public  criticism  of  Seward  was  generally  cov- 
ered in  the  blanket  indictments  of  the  administration; 
within  the  confidences  of  the  party  circle,  however, 
he  was  regularly  named  as  the  chief  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  radical  cause.  The  situation  was  regarded  as 
sufficiently  serious  by  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress,  as  they  gathered  at  Washington  for  the 
winter  session  of  1861-1862,  to  warrant  a formal 
statement  of  their  grievance.  In  a senatorial  caucus, 
action  was  taken  to  demand  his  dismissal.  It  was  at 
first  formally  resolved  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
demanded  his  withdrawal  from  the  cabinet.  Later, 
however,  direct  reference  to  Seward  was  eliminated, 
and  the  caucus  agreed  unanimously.  Senator  Preston 
King,  of  New  York,  not  voting,  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  the  President  and  request  such 
changes  in  the  cabinet  as  would  secure  “ in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  of  public  affairs  ” unity  of  purpose  and 
action. 


On  December  18  the  committee  of  the  caucus,  con- 
sisting of  Senators  Collamer,  Trumbull,  Iloward, 
Harris,  Grimes,  Pomeroy,  Fessenden,  Su^japer,  and 
Wade,  waited  upon  the  President,  presented  their 
formal  recommendations,  and  individually  urged 
Seward’s  dismissal.  Lincoln  cleverly  arranged 
another  meeting;  he  then  contrived  to  arrange  for 
the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  in- 
forming them  of  the  nature  of  the  meeting.’  Seward, 
who  had  learned  of  the  caucus  from  his  fri«nd,  Pres- 
ton King,  was  not  present,  having  already  submitted 
his  resignation  to  the  President.  At  the  conference 
a long  and  vigorous  discussion  took  place  which  shook 
the  resolution  of  a few  members  of  the  committee, 
although  the  majority  still  held  firm.  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Chase,  who  had  been  one  of  the  boldest 
critics  of  the  President,  felt  in  conscience  bound  to 
submit  his  own  resignation  which  offered  Lincoln  a 
way  out  of  the  dilemma.  Inasmuch  as  Chase  re- 
fused to  withdraw  his  resignation  if  Seward’s  was  ac- 
cepted, Lincoln,  now  able  to  ride,  as  he  said,  “ with  a 
pumpkin  in  each  end  of  my  bag,”  wrote  an  open  let- 
ter to  each,  refusing  to  accept  their  resignations  and 
requesting  them  in  the  public  interest  to  resume  their 
duties  at  once.  Thus  ended  the  one  serious  cabinet 
crisis  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

It  did  not  end  the  criticism  of  Lincoln.  Through- 
out 1863  critics  plied  their  trade;  Senator  Trumbull 
in  a speech  on  the  courthouse  square  in  Chicago  at- 
tributed the  slow  progress  of  the  war  to  the  incom- 
petency of  the  administration.  “Fod  God’s  sake,  let 
Congress  pass  a resolution  asking  the  Prest,  to 
make  Butler  Secty.  of  War,  Banks  of  the  Navy,  & 
Fessenden  Secty  of  State,  if  he  will  not  do  without,” 
protested  one  of  Trumbull’s  correspondents.  Jona- 
than B.  Turner,  the  author  of  the  plan  for  a national 
system  of  land  grant  agricultural  universities,  him- 
self an  ordained  minister,  complained  that  Lincoln 
“ seems  to  imagine  he  is  a sort  of  halfway  clergyman. 

. . . Mr.  Lincoln  has  nothing  whatever,  as  com- 
mander of  the  army  & navy  to  do  with  the  N[ew] 
T[estament].  He  never  ought  to  read  it.  ...  If  I 
could  have  had  my  way  in  the  administration  of  this 
war,  you  would  not  have  had  a set  of  damned  fools  in 
the  senate  spouting  treason  and  opening  their  letters 
•with  their  teeth — for  they  would  have  had  no  teeth  to 
open  .their  letters  with.” 

In  January,  1864,  the  storm  broke  out  afresh,  this 
time  directed  at  Lincoln’s  own  fitness  for  eontinuance 
in  office.  A group  of  radical  members  of  congress 
now  groomed  Chase  for  the  presidential  nomination 
as  Lincoln’s  successor;  headed  by  Senator  Pomeroy, 
of  Kansas,  they  issued  a circular  declaring:  “First, 
that  even  were  the  re-eleetion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  desir- 
able, it  is  practieally  impossible  against  the  union  of 
influences  which  will  oppose  him.  Second,  that 
should  he  be  re-elected,  his  manifest  tendency 
towards  compromises  and  temporary  expedients  of 
policy  will  become  stronger  during  a second  term  than 
it  has  been  in  the  first,  and  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty, and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  nation  suffer 
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proportionately,  while  the  war  may  continue  to  lan- 
guish (luring  liis  whole  administration,  till  the  pub- 
lic debt  shall  become  a burden  too  great  to  be 
borne.  . . 

When  this  movement  threatened  to  collapse,  an  in- 
dependent eonvention  of  radical  Republicans  made 
haste  to  nominate  General  Fremont  whom  they  had 
apotheosized  as  the  stoutest  champion  of  freedom. 
Wendell  Phillips,  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  move- 
ment, proclaimed  the  administration  “ as  a civil  and 
military  failure,  and  its  avowed  policy  ruinous  to  the 
North  in  every  point  of  view.  . . . Mr.  Lincoln  may 
wish  the  end — peace  and  freedom — but  he  is  wholly 
unwilling  to  use  the  means  which  can  secure  that  end. 
If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  re-elected  I do  not  expect  to  see  the 
Union  reconstructed  in  my  day,  unless  on  terms  more 
disastrous  to  liberty  than  even  disunion  would  be.” 
Fremont  accepted  the  honor  of  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation on  this  platform,  and  when  later  in  the  cam- 
paign he  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  for  his  with- 
drawal, he  insisted  that  Lincoln’s  administration 
“ has  been  politically,  militarily,  and  financially  a 
failure,  and  that  its  necessary  continuance  is  cause  of 
regret  for  the  country.” 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  article  to  suggest 
the  venom  of  Democratic  attacks  upon  President  Lin- 
coln. As  the  organs  of  an  anti-war,  as  well  as  an 
anti-administration  party,  newspapers  like  the  Chi- 
cago Times  and  the  New  York  World  and  Journal  of 
Commerce  were  constantly  threatened  with  suppres- 
sion or  exclusion  from  the  mail  as  aiders  and  abettors 
of  treason;  having  tasted  of  that  experience  they 
came  to  observe  the  limits  of  decency  in  their  criti- 
cisms. Other  journals  recognized  less  restraint; 
they  called  upon  the  public  to  behold  “ the  widow- 
maker,”  “ a buffoon  and  abolitionist  in  the  presiden- 


tial chair.”  " No  man  with  an  ounce  of  brains  will 
deny,”  declared  a country  journal,  " that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  guilty  of  crimes  in  his  official  capacity 
that  would  behead  the  ruler  of  a monarchy,  and  his 
total  inability  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  is  a matter  of  universal  admis- 
sion. It  would  be  a matter  of  rejoicing  to  every 
patriot  if  the  President  could  be  brought  to  the  pun- 
ishment that  he  deserves  for  his  many  and  flagrant 
violations  of  the  law.” 

Lincoln’s  and  Seward’s  civil  war  experiences  sug- 
gest the  intolerance  of  those  clear-visioned  prophets, 
who,  having  nimbly  climbed  upon  the  lofty  pediment 
of  principle,  chafe  with  impatience  at  the  slowness 
of  the  sturdy  giants  who  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
world  to  drag  their  weary  feet  to  the  same  high  level. 
Perhaps  the  homely  language  of  the  Illinois  prairies 
of  Lincoln’s  day  best  expressed  this  idea ; in  the 
words  of  the  Cairo  Democrat,  January  3,  1864,  an 
opposition  paper:  “Wendell  Phillips  and  Miss  Dick- 
enson think  the  ‘ Springfield  lawyer  ’ is  ‘ mud.’  John 
Hull  thinks  he  is  muddier  than  Cairo  when  there  is 
a ‘ fresh  ’ in  the  river,  and  Dick  Yates  thinks  he 
can’t  ‘ stamp  giants  ’ worf  a cuss,  and  Andrews 
[Governor  Andrews,  of  Massachusetts,  was  a radical 
critic  of  Lincoln]  is  of  the  opinion  that  ‘ swarms  ’ 
won’t  settle  on  him.  . . . Oh,  Abraham,  why  linger 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  as  you  have  always  been  do- 
ing? Rather  ascend  at  once  the  great  black  heights 
of  Giberon.  Why  do  you  let  the  radical  tribe  always 
badger  you  from  three  to  five  months,  before  they  can 
get  you  up  to  the  good  work?  It  is  such  things  as 
these  that  make  us  fear  for  the  ‘ Springfield  lawyer.’ 
He  is  as  good  an  Abolitionist  as  the  best  of  them,  but 
the  great  trouble  is,  ‘ he  is  always  six  .months  behind 
in  acting  the  thing  out.’  ” 
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As  the  title  given  above  may  be  interpreted  in 
two  ways,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  at  the  out- 
set that  I am  not  going  to  deal  with  the  history 
of  “preparedness”  for  war.  My  subject  is  rather 
preparedness  for  history,  and  especially  for  the 
history  of  our  participation  in  the  present  war, 
and  my  text  is  an  inversion  of  the  old  saying: 
“ In  times  of  peace  prepare  for  war.”  The  injunc- 
tion to  prepare  for  peace  in  times  of  war  is  perhaps 
nearly  as  well  known  as  the  original,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  this  which  will  be  made  may  not  be  so 
familiar. 

The  average  person  usually  thinks  of  history  as 
something  dealing  with  the  remote  past  and  having 
no  vital  connection  with  the  present.  When  it  is 
realized,  however,  that  to-day  will  soon  be  to-morrow, 
that  the  present  will  soon  be  the  ^.ast,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  events  and  conditions  of  to-day  will 
soon  be  subject  matter  for  the  historian  and  the  rec- 


ords of  these  events  and  conditions  will  be  the  mate- 
rials from  which  history  will  be  written.  Our  rea- 
son for  the  prevalent  idea  of  history  is  probably  the 
fact  that  the  subject  as  taught  in  our  schools  has 
usually  dealt  little  if  at  all  with  recent  times  and  has 
almost  always  failed  to  make  the  connection  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  It  is  now  fairly  well  rec- 
ognized, however,  that  one  of  the  principal  functions 
of  history  is  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  present, 
to  see  how  things  came  to  be  as  they  are,  and  clearly 
that  function  cannot  be  effective  without  a considera- 
tion of  recent  as  well  as  of  remote  times. 

Another  phase  of  history  which  has  unfortunately 
received  comparatively  little  serious  attention  from 
teachers  or  investigators  in  this  country  is  the  his- 
tory of  local  communities.  No  argument  is  neces- 
sary to  convince  one  of  the  importance  of  world  his- 
tory or  national  history,  but  many  feel  that  the  his- 
tory of  our  states  and  counties  and  (uties  is  too 


